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How Can You Make Your 
Marriage a Success? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: How can you make 
your marriage a success? 


Mr. BECKER: Success in marriage is 
and can be only a by-product of other 
and more far-reaching kinds of success 
—success in terms of values going 
beyond and sometimes far beyond the 
marriage as such. 


Mrs. KEHM: Your question, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, leads to some other questions 
from me: Can you find success in mar- 
riage? Is it a gamble? Is it luck? Is 
it fate? Is there a magic formula? 
Or is it due to adequate, intelligent 
preparation and knowledge? 


Mr. WINCH: I think one can make his 
marriage a success by conceiving suc- 
cess not in terms of such unrealistic 
expectations as many of our movies 
portray but in terms of obtainable 
satisfactions. 

* *k * * 


importance to Society 


Mr. BUCHANAN: A rush of newspaper 
stories about divorce and _ broken 
homes ... and a rash of magazine 
articles about marital problems have 
turned the piercing spotlight of public 
attention on the problem of successful 
marriage. Marriage, it seems to me, 
as the basis of modern society, seri- 
ously affects every person. When that 
marriage is a failure, or when it is 
dissolved, the effect is equally serious. 

Now, Mr. Becker, you seem to em- 
phasize that success in marriage is 
only a by-product. Aren’t you, then, 
telling us that success in marriage is 
relatively unimportant? 


Mr. BECKER: No, I didn’t intend to 
say that. A by-product may, after all, 
be something quite important. What I 
was trying to get at was this: that all 
too frequently we try to achieve suc- 
cess in marriage—and by that I would 
mean happiness in marriage, basic 


satisfactions—directly. We try, as it 
were, to take our pulses at every stage 
of the marital process and say, “Am 
I as happy now as I was 15 minutes 
avo.” 

And here I would say that thinking 
too much about marriage and whether 
or not it is a success may be one of 
the indicators that a marriage is fail- 
ing, or may be one of the reasons why 
it fails. In Biblical terms I would say, 
“Can a man by taking thought add a 
cubit to his stature?” Or negativis- 
tically, a la Tom Sawyer: “It would 
never get well if you pick it.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Mrs. Kehm, you actu- 
ally put me on the spot by answering 
my question about success in marriage 
with questions of your own. Let me 
turn the tables and ask: can you an- 
swer your own question? 


Counseling Service 


Mrs. KeHM: Well, I think that one 
can through education for marriage 
and through intelligent preparedness 
help individuals see situations in mar- 
riage as they really exist, and help 
them face their problems realistically. 
One can bring information to them 
and help them clarify their own views 
by discussing them, as we in the As- 
sociation for Family Living do when 
we meet around with the thousand 
groups in the Chicago area each year. 
Through our counseling service we can 
also help people understand why they 
act as they do, that is, what are the 
motives behind behavior. But in all 
instances we realize that the individ- 
ual makes his own decisions. We think 
that as they are reassured they are 
able to accept themselves more readily, 
and as they understand what may be 
expected of them their energies are re- 
leased to cope more effectively with 
the exigencies of family life. 


However, education for marriage is 
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like the beauty parlor in that the one 
who profits most needs it the least. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Winch, it seems 
to me you are suggesting that we stop 
hitching our wagon to a star when de- 
termining a successful marriage. Is 
that your intent? 


Mr. WINCH: In part, I should say, in 
so far as hitching one’s wagon to a 
star is an act of gross unrealism. What 
I intend to suggest here is that it 
seems to me that a part of the infor- 
mal education that goes on in our so- 
ciety is of such a nature as to create 
unrealistic expectations as to the na- 
ture of marriage. Our movies and our 
mass literature seem to create the idea 
that within marriage one is going to 
live in a sort of permanent emotional 
utopia. It should be realized that mar- 
riage is one aspect of a life, and that 
gratifications have to be achieved in 
a number of aspects for one to be 
happy and successful in an all-round 
fashion. 


‘Avoid Self-Centered Marriage’ 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I wonder, Mr. Becker, 
if you aren’t being some sort of a 
Pollyanna. I gather from what you 
said that we just shouldn’t worry and 
everything will be all right? 


Mr. BECKER: I didn’t say everything 
will be all right. As a matter of fact, 
rather than being a Pollyanna, I’m 
afraid my friends sometimes think of 
me as quite the reverse of that, as a 
fairly profound pessimist. I wouldn’t 
accept either designation. 

My basic position, I think, is that 
there are so many aspects of social 
life that are of basic importance to 
the married pair that if they concen- 
trate unduly on any one that there is 
likely to be a set of consequences that 
are not in any way favorable. 


I should say that unless a married 
pair thinks quite as much about their 
economic future ... and here I am 
not putting successful marriage purely 
in terms of dollars and cents, but I 
am talking in terms of ordinary live- 
lihood and prospects for retirement, 


etc. ... unless they think about their 
economic future and talk about it, un- | 
less topies of current political interest 
form quite as much a part of the din- 
ner table conversation as “whether or 
not you love me, John, as much as you 
ever did’; and whether or not matters 
of philosophy of life, ultimate religious 
outlook, etc., are also discussed, you 
have a marriage that if not on the 
rocks is at least so self-centered that 
disturbances of all kinds can readily 
break into it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Now we are talking 
about marriage and disturbances and 
going on the rocks. What is the actual 
aspect today? Mrs. Kehm, do figures 
bear out the fact, as I assume, that © 
divorce rates are growing extremely © 
fast, and that we really should be © 
worried about the problem? 


Rising Divorce Rate 


Mrs. KEHM: I think the divorce rate 
from 1890 on has gone up tremen- 
dously. In the decade leading up to 
1890, seven out of every 100 marriages 
ended in divorce; in 1945 the rate had 
risen to 385 divorces for every 100 mar- 
riages; and in 1946 divorce reached an 
all-time high. I think the figures that 
were released for 1947 showed a de- 
crease, which, however, was related to — 
a decrease in number of marriages 
also. But certainly when 1 in 8 mar- 
riages ends in divorce, one need be 
concerned about failure of marriage. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What aspects are 
there, Mr. Winch, externally ... that 
is, not individual problems, but prob- 
lems of war, world troubles, economic 
troubles ... what aspects are there ex- 
ternal to the family that have brought | 
on this divorce rate? Is there any such | 
indication? 


Mr. WINCH: It is my judgment that 

we have a very profound and far- 
reaching change in the society in 
which the family finds itself living © 
these days. If we reflect on our his- 
tory a century or two back we see the 
family in a setting in terms of which — 
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almost all of the gratifications or needs 
of an individual may be met within 
the family, particularly of the self- 
sufficient, rural, agricultural type of 
family. 

By contrast, today we have a situa- 
tion in which it is possible not only for 
adults but even for children, to get 
most of their gratifications in terms 
of associations of a non-family sort. 
This is particularly true, of course, for 
adults living in a city where practi- 
eally any form of satisfaction can be 
obtained, any form of need can be met, 
outside of the family. 


Lost Family Functions 


It is sometimes pointed out that the 
affectional and the sexual are uniquely 
family functions; but in the anony- 
mous urban form of life even they 
can be met outside the family. It 
seems, then, that general observation 
is that the family has been changing 
from a situation in which it has a 
greater number of functions, to one 
in which these functions have been 
slowly going to other institutions such 
as the church, the stores and the 
schools, ete. 


Mrs. KEHM: You do think, though, 
that the family still is the main source 
of bearing and rearing of children? 
You will grant that the family needs 
to be the institution not only through 
which the children are reared but 
where they get their basic attitudes, 
through which the mores are trans- 
mitted? 

Mr. WINCH: Until such day as either 
Plato’s Republic or Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World is realized, it seems 
quite clear that that will be the case. 


Mr. BucHANAN: Mr. Becker, I know 
you have had experience in Germany 
recently. What has been the effect on 
society of the general theories put 
forth by Hitler that marriage is not 
necessary for the bearing of children? 


Mr. Becker: You know I speak with 
some hesitation about my experience in 
Germany because I perpetrated a book 


in 1946 in which I prophesied . . . note, 
I did not say predicted, but prophe- 
sied . . . with some confidence that 
the extent of family disorganization 
in contemporary Germany would be 
very far reaching because of the effect 
of the 12 years of the Hitler regime, 
and because of the general disorgan- 
ization of the German life after the 
war. I found when I actually got into 
the field, and particularly when I got 
into the German peasant villages, but 
also in urban areas, that my prophe- 
cies were wholly inaccurate ... oh, 
I should not say wholly, but certainly 
inaccurate. The extent of family dis- 
organization is very much less than I 
had been led to expect—and indeed is 
on the whole very much less than in 
the contemporary United States. Juve- 
nile delinquency in contemporary Ger- 
many in spite of all the youngsters 
living in bunkers, in spite of the home- 
less children and the rest of it, is, I 
should say, considerably below the con- 
temporary American rate. And I at- 
tribute this to the stability of German 
family patterns, not the family pat- 
terns considered in and of themselves, 
but the whole network of tradition, 
the whole network of ceremonial, etc., 
surrounding those family patterns. 


European Family Pattern 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Does that upset or 
strengthen your remarks about the 
marriage function being the bearing 
and rearing of children? 


Mrs. Keum: I should think it would 
strengthen it because it certainly 
makes one feel that the strength is 
in the family then and not in the 
situations that surround the family, 
not in any of the vicissitudes that 
might occur. 


Mr. Becker: I should want to point 
out, however, that the family as one 
encounters it in contemporary, intel- 
lectual Europe is not thought of as a 
self-sufficient, self-contained entity. It 
takes in very much more than the 
marital pair with their sexual affec- 
tions and satisfactions; it takes in a 
whole way of living; it takes in a pat- 
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tern of tradition. It takes in, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a very significant sector 
of the society as a whole. 


Mrs. KrnmM: You mean that in the 
United States each family just thinks 
of itself as a separate little unit, that 
we aren’t concerned? 


Mr. BECKER: I shouldn’t say that we 
aren’t concerned, but the question of 
kinship with whom one marries, with 
whom one does not. marry, the ques- 
tion of status in the community, in all 
of these cases you will find that the 
family in continental Europe... and 
here I am not restricting myself to 
Germany ... has more fringes that 
it weaves out farther into surround- 
ing patterns than the family has in 
recent years tended to have in the 
United States. We are much more 
mobile, for example. We don’t find 
families. living in the same _ spot; 
whereas in Europe even in cities, in 
Frankfort for instance, with the bomb- 
ing and all the rest of it, you will find 
families which have been living there 
generation after generation. 


Emphasis Upon Individual 


Mr. WINCH: Would you not say, Mr. 
Becker, that the difference you find 
between the German family and the 
American family might be explained 
in part in terms of our great empha- 
sis upon individualism, self-realization 
and getting ahead, as contrasted with 
a more settled and stable form of life 
in Germany and Western Europe? 


Mr. BECKER: There was a great deal 
of emphasis on self-realization and 
getting ahead by picking the appro- 
priate party in Germany of the Nazi 
period certainly. But I still think that 
the implications of your question, are 
properly put. There is more contented- 
ness with a traditional, and if you will, 
somewhat humdrum mode of life. 
There is much less emphasis on indi- 
vidual choice. We must realize, of 
course, that when we have freedom of 
choice, as we frequently do, we also 
have freedom to decide that the choice 
is not a very good one; whereas on the 
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continent you find more and more that 
people, once having made a choice, 


shrug their shoulders and go along. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: 
freedom of choice—and if I can turn 
your phrase—picking the appropriate 
party might be applied very well to 


marriage. I think picking the appro- | 


priate party for husband or wife is 
very essential. 
tors there, for instance, the difference 
in age, difference in economic status, 
or difference in family background? 
How important are they to success in 
marriage? 


Need for Self Expression 


Mr. WINCH: Such studies as we have 
seem to indicate that similarity be- 
tween the two members of a couple 
is a good indication for a successful 
marital adjustment; and that con- 
versely the greater the difference the 
more difficulty may be anticipated. Ob- 
viously these findings are not very 
well established and cannot be used 
as the basis for prediction in any 
single case. They hold only on the 
average. 


It seems to me we might also point 
out that when we start looking at the 
family, as Mr. Becker has suggested 
with respect to Germany, we have a 
situation there in which the drive for 
progress, for change, for individual 
self-realization has not apparently 
been woven into the fabric of that 
culture as completely as into ours. It 


seems to me that in our own culture 


we have a much more motivating con- 
cept of a utopia somewhere over the 
horizon for each one of us to realize 
individually, and it is that that makes 
us want to pursue it and causes us to 
weaken our social relationships. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I am afraid you have 
me lost there. You are a little too eru- 


dite. Can you put that in concrete 
terms? 


Mr. WINCH: I am thinking of this 
business of getting ahead and self- 
realization as expressed in our educa- 


| 
| 


Speaking of this | 


What about the fac- | 


{ 
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tional system for one thing. Currently 


_ we have in our educational system the 


idea that the child should be allowed 
to express himself spontaneously, to 


' work out his own creations, etc. To 


what end is not quite clear, but pre- 
sumably he has within himself some- 
thing that should be expressed. Self- 


_ realization seems to be the ultimate 
| towards which each one of us is work- 


ing. 


| Mrs. Keun: Isn’t there a little change 
, in that attitude? That was current a 


| 


few years ago, but now we are getting 


a little towards center again. We are 


not placing quite so much emphasis on 
the self-realization and the self-ex- 


_ pression of children in child training. 


Mr. WINCH: Perhaps that was true 
when I went to school. Where do we 
stand today? 


Mrs. Krum: I think we stand a little 
north of center. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Without too much 
reference to directions, what specific 
problems in marriage might we talk 
about? Mrs. Kehm, the problems that 
come before you: what are some of 
the complaints about the lack of suc- 
cess in marriage? 


Problems in Marriage 


Mrs. KEHM: The complaints that come 
to us are the usual complaints of prob- 
lems of sexual disharmony, problems 
of in-laws, problems of repeated quar- 
relling. But, in general, the problems 
that people think are their main prob- 
lems aren’t the causes at all. The 
causes are deeper, and the problems 
are just the symptoms of those deeper 
causes. 


Mr. BucHANAN: You mean we don’t 
know what is wrong with our mar- 
riages? We don’t know what we are 
talking about? 


Mrs. Krum: We do know, but the in- 
dividuals don’t always know. It is a 
peg on which they can hang their 
thoughts. They think that it is the 
in-law that is the problem when in 


reality the woman may find that she 
is translating her feelings against her 
own mother into the in-law situation. 
Or the husband may object because the 
wife works and supports, or helps sup- 
port the family, or earns more than 
the husband earns, ete. And that, in 
turn leads to sexual incompatibility 
sometimes. And they come for help on 
the basis of the sexual incompatibility 
rather than on the basis of the other 
problems. 


Mr, BUCHANAN: Then we must look 
beyond what we may think is an indi- 
vidual problem to see what is really 
disturbing? 


Mrs. KeumM: I think in certain instan- 
ces that is absolutely necessary. 


Effect of World Situation 


Mr. BECKER: Wouldn’t you be inclined 
to say, Mrs. Kehm, that some of these 
difficulties that we now experience are 
simply the price of what we popularly 
call progress? That is to say, we want 
a society in which we are free to move 
up and down the social ladder; we 
want a society in which we can change 
residence freely; we want a society in 
which our individual impulses with re- 
gard to the choice of mate are imme- 
diately met, and that as a part of the 
price of these advantages ... we may 
regard them as such for the sake of 
our discussion ... there go these other 
disadvantages. 

The point I was trying to make pre- 
viously was that if you have the wide 
scope in choice that you have in con- 
temporary American society you must 
expect that you are going to have a 
great number of these difficulties. And 
I don’t see how we can eat our cake 
and have it too. 


Mrs. KEHM: I think you are quite 
right, Mr. Becker. I think also that 
you would agree that the unsettled 
state of the world is something that 
is very likely to be reflected in indi- 
vidual life, not only in the individual 
families but in the other institutions. 


Mr. BECKER: But let me go back to 
my earlier German illustration. The 


unsettled state of German society did 
not have the same unsettling effect on 
German family life that one might ex- 
pect. It is not just unsettledness: it 
is a particular kind of unsettledness, 
the sort of thing to which Mr. Winch 
just referred. 


Mr. WINCH: It seems to me, Mrs. 
Kehm, as I listen to you talk about 
your interpretation of what is really 
wrong with the family, that you are 
disposed to state these problems rather 
largely in terms of personal and inter- 
personal problems, in terms of emc- 
tional problems... . 


Mrs. KEHM: That’s right. 


Mr. WINCH: And not to have much to 
say about the sort of consideration of 
which Mr. Becker is speaking. In 
other words, the larger social aspect 
of our dynamically changing society, 
and consequently the impact of this 
changing society on the individual. 


Advice to Couples 


Mrs. KEHM: That’s quite true, inas- 
much as when we counsel individual 
families we are naturally helping them 
consider the particular problems they 
face and their particular problems are 
problems that occur in their relation- 
ships and inter-personal relationships. 
They are reflected, perhaps, because of 
other institutions and society and our 
culture, but the problems that they 
face are tHeir individual problems. 


Mr. WINCH: Are you interested in in- 
ducing them to try to see their prob- 
lems as merely one small segment of 
a gross social situation, or are you try- 
ing to make them see their problems 
in terms of the relationship between 
John and Mary? 


Mrs. KEHM: I think you do both. But 
first you try to make them see the 
problem in the relationship between 
John and Mary. Mary comes in, for 
example, and she has two young chil- 
dren, and John has left her, and she 
feels that the whole trouble is John. 
They have quarreled for a long time, 
but she isn’t to blame at all. Every- 
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thing is John’s fault. And then youl 
talk to John, and he thinks everything| 
is Mary’s fault. But he can begin ta 
see that maybe there is some way i 

which he was to blame. He is terribly} 
attached to the children, etc. You talk 
again to Mary, and you still can’t con- | 
vince her. It would be hopeless. Inj 
that instance you can’t do much for the 
family at all . .. I mean saving it, 

But certainly it would be hopeless taf 
try to convince Mary that there was 

a world situation. 


‘What Is the Answer?’ 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What can we do fon 
the family, then? It seems to me yo | | 
are just running around the origina 
question. Can we say it is the fault 
of the world, or is there no particulay 
answer? Is there nothing that a per 
son who wants success in marriage 
ean do? Would anyone venture tq 
answer that? Mr. Winch, how about 
you? 


Mr. WINCH: Mrs. Kehm has spoke 
on occasion about the effectiveness off 
education. It seems to me that we 
have to conceive of education here i 
an extremely broad gauge in order taf 
have it operate very effectively. Edu- 
cation, of course, can be conceived asf 
a much broader process than that 
which operates solely within the 


counseling situation. There are a 
couple of things we can do along this 
line. One is in the educational process} 
to try to induce people to see tha 
their problems are merely reflections 
of the social process as a whole; and 
therefore by implication that theix 
problems are not unique to them, butf 
are part of a universal process and| 
that other people have these same| 
problems. Part of the process of get, 
ting a little relief from these difficul- 
ties, it seems to me, is to realize hov 
universal one’s problems really are. 


proper that the particular difficulties§ 
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of John and Mary should be inter- 


| 


1 
} 


| preted to them first of all in terms of 


John and Mary. But if they are able 
to take any sort of abstract counseling 
at all, and some of it is necessarily 


- abstract, I should be inclined to think 


- meanness, 


that both John and Mary would get 
some relief if they were to realize that 
the difficulties are not the peculiar 
the native cussedness of 
John as such or of Mary as such, but 
that they are in some sense merely ex- 
ponents; they are merely representa- 
tives of a general situation, and that 
they have within themselves as indi- 
viduals the power to make some minor 
modifications in that situation—but 
that it is not merely, as I said, the 
meanness or cussedness of just one or 
two individuals. 


Mrs. KEHM: With the statements of 
both you gentlemen I should certainly 
agree. 

I think that our whole educational 
process as far as we do it in the Asso- 
ciation for Family Living is aimed at 
understanding one’s difficulties. And 
you only understand your difficulties in 
relation to yourself and others. It 
needs the broader interpretation. All 
I meant to imply was that one starts 
where one is. You start with the in- 
dividuals where they are, not where 
you would like them to be. 


Premarital Education 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What can we do now 
with families that are on the verge 
of break-up? 


Mrs, KEHM: Could I answer that by 
saying that I think we ought to place 
our emphasis, as we do, not on those 
few families that are on the verge 
of a break-up—or on those large num- 
bers of families—but on an educa- 
tional program for family life for all 
families so that they will realize the 
potentialities in family life, so that 
some of these problems would not oc- 
cur in their situations. 


Mr. BuCHANAN: What do you mean 
by an educational program? 


Mrs. KEHM: I mean helping people 
know what family life really is, what 
its implications are, how to rear chil- 
dren properly, how to rear children to 
take their places in the society in 
which we live, not in some hypothet- 
ical state somewhere. 


Mr. BECKER: That is, of course, what 
I would like to see very strongly 
stressed: the society in which we 
live. Because manifestly there are 
right and proper ways of rearing 
one’s children in, let’s say, a Kwakiutl, 
or Arunta, or a Central European or 
an American society; and I am in- 
clined to think that one of the difficul- 
ties with the blanket formulas to 
which we have been exposed in recent 
years with regard to child rearing 
etc., has been a failure to realize that 
child rearing is a function within a 
specific society. Unless one bears that 
firmly in mind, you are educating 
children for something that never ex- 
isted. 


Changes in Child Training 


Mr. WINCH: It seems to me also that 
a part of the difficulty to which the 
mothers in particular have been ex- 
posed is the great swings that have 
gone on in education for motherhood 
and parenthood in general, from the 
sterile type of behaviorism in the early 
twenties to the great emphasis on 
“mothering” at the present time. And 
I think we may expect some reduction 
in that emphasis. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: It seems to me that 
you have said that every marriage 
has problems peculiar to itself, but 
we should realize that those problems 
are also universal, and by merely not- 
ing that the problem is not between 
two people but really a problem that 
is shared by many, we are going a 
long way towards a successful mar- 
riage. 

If we direct our thinking along such 
logical and pertinent paths, I think 
you have set us on the road towards 
realistic reasoning which will at least 
help make any marriage a success. 
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available from the Association for Family Living) 

Excellent advice on making a successful marriage, emphasizing the sexual 
side of marriage. 
FISHBEIN, MORRIS and ERNEST W. BURGESS, et. al. Successful Mar- 
riage. New York, Doubleday and Co., 1947. 

Presentation of points of view and best current thinking of 38 authorities | 
in all phases of courtship and marriage, from dating through maturity. 


HIMES, NORMAN E. Your Marriage: A Guide to Happiness. New York, Rine- |] 


hart, 1940. 
A practical handbook frankly discussing the factors of marriage—court- | 


ship, sex and economics. 
LANDIS, JUDSON T. and MARY G. LANDIS The Marriage Handbook. New |} 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1948. | 
A comprehensive consideration of the problems of adjustment in marriage. 
LEVY, JOHN and RUTH MUNROE The Happy Family. New York, Knopf, 
1938. 
Informal chapters on marriage and family life. 
MERRILL, FRANCIS E. Courtship and Marriage. New York, Sloan, 1949. 


NIMKOFF, MEYER F. Marriage and the Family. New York, Houghton, 1947. | 
Revision of an earlier work, The Family; an excellent discussion of the | 
family as a social unit. 


TERMAN, LEWIS M., et. al. Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness. 
New York, McGraw, 1938. 

A discussion of the relative influence of sex factors, personality factors and 
background factors upon marital happiness. : 
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ARDEN, THEODORE Z. A Handbook for Husbands and Wives. (Pamphlet 
available from the Association for Family Living, 28 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill.) 

DUVALL, EVELYN M. Building Your Marriage. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, 1946. (Public Affairs pamphlet no. 113) 

Based on the author’s textbook, When You Marry, this pamphlet is de- 
signed to help prepare people for a successful marriage. 

LEVINE, LENA The Doctor Talks with the Bride. (Pamphlet available from 
the Association for Family Living) 

Advice to help the bride adjust to the emotional and sexual side of marriage. 
American Magazine 143:48-9, Jan., 47. “What Makes Married Folks Fight?” 
C. R. ADAMS. 

Analyzes the causes for quarrels and disagreements between married 
couples and suggests that understanding the background for such disagree- 
ments helps avoid them and fosters compromise. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 256 :92-100, 
March, ’48. “Religion and the Family.” RAY E. BABER. 

A thoughtful discussion of religion in the family and the relation between 
religious education and successful marriages and successful families. 

Colliers 121:12+, Jan. 31, ’48. “The End of Romantic Marriage.” E. W. 
BURGESS. 

Discusses the value of marriages built on companionship and the need for 
preparing people for marriage through marriage courses. 

Coronet 25: 171-86, Nov., ’48. “Are You Ready for Married Love?” GC. R. 
ADAMS. 

A plan to help young people determine whether they are ready for marriage. 
House and Garden 93:99+, May, ’48. “State of Your Union.” H. BOLITHO. 

A consideration of the elements which make for happiness in marriage. 
House and Garden 93:138-39, May, 48. “Live Together and Like It.” FRED- 
ERICK GUTHEIM. 

An outline of the four phases of family life and how to plan for them. 
Ladies Home Journal Oct., ’47. “Making Marriage Work.” C. R. ADAMS. 

Monthly column by marriage counselor on marriage relationships. 
Science Digest 25:20-25, March, ’49. “Marriage and Divorce in America.” 
RUTH BENEDICT. Condensed from a chapter in The Family: Its Function 
and Destiny, ed. by Ruth N. Anshen, New York, Harper, 1949. 

Characterizes the American family culture pattern as one based on choice 
and suggests that an understanding of this pattern will help make successful 
marriages and families. 
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